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THE ALDINE. 



■n 



She bore her treasure homeward ; 

The neighbors flocked around 
To hear with wondering joy and praise 

How the little son was found. 
Hans Vedder stayed to mend the dyke 

And make it safe and sound. 

When the builders came to see it, 

They said, that crevice small 
Would have widened, ere the break of day, 

Till it undermined the wall. 
And that Hansel's sUght forefinger 

Had saved the lives of all ! 



So, honor be to Hansel ! 

And let them crown who will 
The heroes of the battle-field. 

Who march to fight and kill ; 
For me the little Hollander 

Is a greater hero still ! 



-Mary B. Bradley. 



THANKSGIVING DAYS. 

There is a popular delusion in America, not to say 
a popular superstition, that "Thanksgiving Day," 
which in its present form is undoubtedly an Ameri- 
can institution, is a purely American invention. We 
are popularly told that the Puritans invented it that 
they might thus easily escape the necessity of keep- 
ing Christmas. This delusion is like a good many 
kindred delusions, with which we flatter ourselves 
that because we like cakes and ale, and have cakes 
and ale, we invented cakes and ale. So there is a 
popular impression that we invented free schools. 
The truth is, that at least as early as the time of 
Charondas, who legislated for the States of Sybaris, 
or of Sicily, more than five centuries before Christ, 
he introduced the system of universal public educa- 
tion. " He made another law better than these, and 
neglected by the older legislators, for he enacted 
that all the sons of the citizens should be instructed 
in letters; the city paying the salaries of the teachers. 
For he held that the poor, not being able to pay their 
teachers from their own property, would be deprived 
of the most valuable discipline. For this legislator 
rated the study of letters above all other science, and 
very fitly; — for by this most things, and the most 
useful things in life are adjusted — votes, letters, wills, 
laws, and everything else especially valuable in life." * 

The truth is, with regard to Thanksgiving Day, 
that the authorities both of church and state, in 
England and in Scotland, were accustomed to ap- 
point them long before the Pilgrims landed at Ply- 
mouth. They did not, however, appoint them an- 
nually, nor for the gathering in of the harvest 
especially. Nor did the Pilgrims at first suppose 
that theirs was to be a permanent festival. They 
tried it, and they liked it so well that they persevered. 

The idiom, a little peculiar, in which we speak of 
"giving thanks" is early. In the Bible of 1551, the 
Samaritan leper "gave him thankes." In Wiclif's 
Bible " he did thankyngis." Almost as early as the 
first of these two dates, the queen's proclamation for 
a thanksgiving day may be found in the English cal- 
endars. On the 22d of January, 1564, the Bishop of 
London sets forth " A short form of thanksgiving to 
•God for ceasing of the contagious sickness of the 
plague, to be used in common prayer, in the city of 
London and the rest of the diocese." Of course this 
is not a provision for a special day of thanksgiving, 
but it recognizes an appointment by the government 
of religious service. The next year Bishop Grindall 
writes to Cecil that he has received certain advertise- 
ments relating to Malta from the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury ; but he thinks the ofifering of public thanks 
had best be deferred eight days " till the news be 
confirmed." Let us not hurrah till we are out of the 
woods. 

Our fathers, therefore, when they crossed to Hol- 
land, and when they came to New England, brought 
with them the remembrance of an occasional thanks- 
giving day, appointed by the authorities. They main- 
tained what was to them a not unfamiliar custom. 

The first New England Thanksgiving is thus de- 
scribed in a letter, written a few weeks after, by Ed- 
ward Winslow: "Our harvest being gotten in," he 
says, " our governor sent four men on fowling, that 
so we might, after a special manner, rejoice together 
after we had gathered the fruit of our labors. They 
four in one day killed as much fowl, as, with a little 
help beside, served the company almost a week." 

The governor who appointed the Thanksgiving, 
December 13, 1621, in his own journal gives us further 
illustration in this note : " Great store of wild turkies 



* Diodorus Siculus, xii. 9, 10. 



with venison, fit our houses against winter, — are in 
health, — and have all things plenty." 

There is no finer illustration of the value of the 
modern passion for detail in archaeological inquiry — 
this eagerness with which the Historical societies com- 
pass sea and land to find one paragraph, nay, one 
syllable, than in this word "turkies." Till 1855, 'no 
New Englander of this generation dared say that the 
Pilgrim Fathers had roast turkey at their Thanks- 
giving dinner. " Fowl " we knew they had, from 
Winslow's letter. But what were the fowl .' Ah ! 
that was left to what the theologians call conjectural 
emendation — until on a happy day it was discovered 
that in the library of the Bishop of London lurked a 
manuscript which might be Bradford's journal. Wise 
men looked, and it was Bradford's journaH Wise men 
copied — wise men printed — and the patient New 
England reader learned; to his delight, as you have 
read just now, "that there were great store of wild 
turkies "—let us for the instant, dear shade of Aldus, 
spell it as he spelled it ! 

Josselyn tells us, that they had turkeys in those 
days of sixty pounds each. As there were but some 
fifty Pilgrims who were old enough to sit together at 
the feast — as they must have had some venison, and 
scalloped oysters — it is fair to conjecture that Myles 
Standish carved one -sixty-pounder, and William 
Bradford another — and that there was enough for 
the first Thanksgiving dinner. 

The contrast to this plenty was in the spring and 
summer of 1623, when the folly of Weston's Colony 
at Merry Mount, the delay of the Pilgrims' supplies, 
and a long drought.had reduced them almost to star- 
vation. "They appointed the first day of fasting, hu- 
miliation and prayer. Nor were their exercises on 
such occasions as brief as ours. " In the morning, 
when we assembled together," says Winslow, "the 
heavens were as clear, and the drought as like to 
continue as it ever was — yet, our exercises continu- 
ing some eight or nine hours, before our departure 
the weather was overcast, the clouds gathered to- 
gether on all sides, and on the next morning distilled 
such soft, moderate showers of rain, continuing somfe 
fourteen days, and mixed with such seasonable 
weather, as it was hard to say whether our with- 
ered corn or drooping aflfections were most revived." 

At the same time Captain Standish returned from 
Pascatoquack with provision^ which he had brought 
for the colony. " Having there many signs of God's 
favor and acceptation," says Winslow again, " we 
thought it would be great ingratitude if secretly we 
should smother up the same, or content ourselves 
with private thanksgiving for that which by private 
prayer could not be obtained ; and, therefore, another 
solemn day was appointed for this end, wherein we 
returned glory, honor and praise, with all thankful- 
ness, to our God which dealt so graciously with us." 

From that day to this there has been no famine in 
the Old Colony. But when Massachusetts was at 
the end of the first year, it was in like extremity. 
" The people," says Winthrop, " were necessitated to 
live upon clams and muscles, and ground nuts and 
acorns — and these got with much difficulty in the 
winter time. Upon which people were much tried 
and discouraged, especially when they heard that the 
governor himself had the last batch in the oven." 
This is Winthrop's modest way of stating it. Cotton 
Mather tells us that the governor was giving his last 
handful of meal unto a poor man distressed by the 
wolf at the door, when, "at that instant, they spied a 
ship arrived at the harbor's mouth laden with pro- 
visions for them all." A day of fasting and prayer 
for relief had been appointed for the next day, but 
now the day is changed, and on the 22d of February 
"we held a day of thanksgiving for this ship's arrival 
— by order from the governor and council, directed 
to all the plantations." 

So, you see, there were sometimes Thanksgiving 
Days in spring. 

On the 8th of July, 1630, when the colony had first 
well landed, "we kept, a day of thanksgiving in all 
the plantations." 

On the 22d of February, 1631, thanksgiving was 
again observed. This was changed from a fast. 

On the 2d of November the governor's family ar- 
rived from England; on the 4th they landed. "Divers 
ofthe assistants and most of the people * * * came 
to welcome them, and brought and sent, for divers 
days, great store of provisions, as fat hogs, kids, 
venison, poultry, geese, partridges, etc., so as the like 
joy and manifestation of love had never been seen 
in New England." "And on the nth," adds the gov- 
ernor, " we kept a day of thanksgiving in Boston." 



The next winter was another winter of scarcity; 
but since that time there has been no famine in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Every year, I suppose, without an exception, the 
Christian people of Massachusetts have thanked God 
in public service, for "filling the granaries of the 
husbandman." But this feast has never been simply 
a harvest feast. Those who founded it believed God 
was in all the affairs of men, and praised him for all 
the tokens of that presence. 

The fourth Thanksgiving in the Bay Colony, was 
on the 13th of June, 1632. "The General Court, 
taking into consideration the great mercy of God 
vouchsafed to the churches of God in Germany and 
the Pallatinate, etc., and for the safe arrival of all the 
ships, they having lost not one person, nor one sick 
among them, appointed the 13th day of this present 
month to be kept as a day of publique thanksgiving 
throughout the several plantations." 

Slight is the mark which battles leave after two 
centuries, but yet Gustavus Adolphus, the hero of 
that New England Thanksgiving, lives in men's me- 
mories. The Thanksgiving was for his victory oyer 
Tilley and Wallenstein, and his entry into Munich; 
and whoever follows the tale in Schiller, must in- 
terweave with his reading the memory of a New 
England Thanksgiving Day. The "Pallatinate," 
alas ! has not fared so well of late. 

The custom was not yet fixed which always ap- 
points Thanksgiving in the autumn, but on the 19th 
of June, in 1633, was another; in the autumn, how- 
ever, ofthe same year, was yet another: " In regard 
of the many and extraordinary mercies which the 
Lord hath been pleased of late to vouchsafe to this 
plantation ; viz., a plentiful harvest, ships safely ar- 
rived with persons of special use and quality, etc., it 
is ordered that Wednesday, the i6th (Oct.), sh'all be 
kept as a day of publique thanksgiving." These 
persons of special quality were John Cotton, minis- 
ter of the first church ; Hooker, who was afterward 
Cromwell's chaplain ; Haynes, afterward Governor 
of Massachusets and Connecticut. 

The next year, the safe arrival of ships and pas- 
sengers is again the reason assigned for the thanks- 
giving on the 20th of August. 

In 1637, victory in war comes in again. October 
I2th is thanksgiving to God, for his great mercies in 
subduing the Pecoits ; bringing the soldiers in safety ; 
the success of the Conference, and good news from 
Germany. On this occasion " some of the Church in 
Boston would not be present at the public exercises." 
It is to be regretted that some of their descendants 
imitate their practice without their excuse : they re- 
fused to attend because dissatisfied with the assembly 
of the Cambridge synod, the "Conference" alluded 
to. "The captains and soldiers who had been in the 
Pequot war were feasted, and, after the sermon, the 
magistrates and elders accompanied them to the door 
of the house where they dined." In the next year the 
elders of each church are notifiedof the desire ofthe 
Court to keep the last Thursday of October a day of 
thanksgiving "for the safe comeings of so many 
ships this year, and the seasonable weather in the 
spring, and now to ripen the harvest." Thus begins 
the custom still preserved, by which the governor 
and the council send their proclamation to each 
church in the commonwealth. 

In the next year it is fixed on the 28th of Novem- 
ber, with the proviso that those churches which have 
kept a day already are left to their liberty. 

In 1659 (Dec. 8), the Thanksgiving was appointed 
" for the comfortable harvest, the health of the 
country generally, and for our preservation from 
the destructive desires of that pestilent company the 
Quakers; for the healing of the great breach at 
Hartford, and for the peace of the churches and the 
commonwealth." 

Sept. 28, 1654, is a Thanksgiving for the " hopeful 
establishment of government in our native country 
in that way and in those of whom we have great 
cause to expect that the Lord's kingdom and people 
will be cherished, the people's liberties preserved, 
and the peace ofthe nation settled." 

That is, they thanked God for Oliver Cromwell's 
establishment in the Protectorate. 

In 1660 (July 5) the Thanksgiving was "God's 
goodness to us in the loving letter of Charles the 
Second, just returned — for our long peace, health 
and plenty." So we thanked God for Oliver Crom- 
well's death — and Richard Cromwell's overthrow. 

With that record closes the history ofthe Thanks- 
giving Days ofthe first generation in New England. 

— E. E. Hale. 



